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ee OBJECTS of the Society are to induce habits of abstinence from the Flesh of 

Animals as Food, by the dissemination of information upon the subject, by means 
of tracts, essays, and lectur es, proving the many advantages of a physical, intellectual, 
and moral character, resulting from Vegetarian habits of Diet; and thus, to secure, 
through the association, example, and efforts of its members, the adoption of a principle 
which will tend essentially to true civilisation, to universal brotherhood, and to the 
increase of human happiness generally. 

ConstiTuTION.—The Society is constituted of a President, a Treasurer, an Executive 
Committee, a Secretary, Local Secretaries, Foreign Corresponding Seeretaries, and an 
| unlimited number of Members in the United Kingdom, and Honorary Members abroad, 

. above the age of fourteen years, who have subscribed to the Declaration of the Society. 

DEcLARATION.—‘‘I hereby declare that I have Abstained from the Flesh of Animals 
as Food, for One Month, and upwards ; and that I desire to become a Member of the 
VEGETARIAN SociETy; and to co-operate with that Body in pr omulgating the knowledge 
of the advantages of a Vegetarian Diet.” The Forms of Declaration required for Mem- 
bership can be ‘obtained on application to the Secretary. 

The minimum Subscription is Two Shillings and Sixpence per year, which entitles a 
member to a copy of the Dietetic Reformer, monthly, post free. 

If remittances are forwarded in postages, halfpenny stamps are preferred. 

Correspondents who write Phonography may use that medium of communication i in 
writing to the Secretary. 
jo oe uss ea and applications for information should be addressed to the 
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A HEALTH INSTITUTE ON VEGETARIAN PRINCIPLES. 


New projects are always an evidence—sometimes an inconvenient 
evidence—of renewed life in a movement, and they are coming to the 
surface in ours. From one quarter we receive a detailed suggestion for 


-a Vegetarian eating-house, dining-room, and club combined. From 


another we hear of a proposal for a co-operative agency, which should 
obtain in the best markets, and supply to its members and the public, 
the best productions which the seasons afford in home and foreign fruits, 
good wheat, maize, lentils, wheat mills, and every other requisite of a 
Vegetarian family. Then we have others for a Health Institute, a 
Vegetarian Home, and a kind of Young Men’s College. We must deal 
with one thing at a time, and for the present will set our readers to 
ponder over the following suggestive propositions :— 


(A.) Has not the time arrived for the establishment of an institution for the practice 
of Vegetarianism, with every improvement? Such can only be set on foot by Vege- 
tarians, and would help the cause wonderfully, if successful commercially, about which 
I have no doubt. Unless made to pay, it would do no good ; but, combined with the 
action of the press and lectures, it would certainly help progress. Would it not be 
well to ventilate the subject ?—W. W. | Be 

(B.) I am an advocate of co-operative housekeeping, and I would like to see an 
associated home established on Vegetarian principles, where no flesh-would be served, 
no intoxicants drunk, and no smoking permitted. I think such a home would promote 
Vegetarianism, and do much for social progress. I am convinced that our present 
system is upheld only by a great sacrifice of female health, comfort, and even life, to 
say nothing of the enormous waste of material and money. In relieving women from 
some of the heavy burdens they now bear, society would gain immensely.—S. 

(C.) I have thought lately much about the objects aimed at by yours and similar 
societies. I feel the greatness of the work before us, and also the need of thorough 
preparation for it. I have a scheme, on which I should be glad of advice. I believe 
we need and must have a college or institution for training men in sound principles 
of social reform. My idea is that a few young men who intend to give themselves 
either partially or wholly to social reform should found an establishment on strictly 
teetotal, anti-tobacco, and Vegetarian principles, for the study of the social questions 
of the day ; to form schemes for future work ; to make a sort of head centre for social 
reformers. I believe such an institution would be an immense blessing, and that 
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there are many men going out into the Christian ministry who would gladly spend a 
year or so in such a place ; our present college training is so extremely artificial. I 
do not see why such an establishment should not be a great success. I would not 
wait for any grand or imposing beginning ; I would advise the taking of a small house 
or farm with two or three acres, and that the thing be at once set on foot. Perhaps 
it might begin with but two or three men; still I believe that it would inevitably 
grow, as it would supply a need every day more increasingly felt. I am willing to 
give myself to such an undertaking. The ground could be tilled by the inmates, and 
subscriptions could be solicited through the different teetotal, anti-tobacco, and 
Vegetarian magazines. The stringency of the mode of life would keep all pretenders 
and idlers out.—G. 

(D.) My attention has been drawn to this subject (of a Vegetarian and Hydropathic 
Establishment) by “A. M.,”’ in the notices of Dr. Radcliffe’s notions on diet, and by 
Rev. G. Ouseley, of Edinburgh. Looked at per se, I should say that the idea is both 
practicable and eminently desirable. As a matter of certain inference, our food, 
speaking nationally, must tend more and more in the direction which Vegetarians have 
been teaching. This I take to be inevitable, from economic considerations. Asa matter 


of fact, also, the Vegetarian practice doegy not now arouse that amount of prejudice, 


nor awaken the aversion, which it formerly did. It is with Vegetarianism as formerly 
with total abstinence from alcoholics. Gradually it is coming to pass that a man who 
eats no flesh is tolerated, as a man who drinks no beer is now tolerated, though for- 
merly hardly permitted in “society.” So, too, the known aid of diet to the treatment of 
disease would be in our favour. So would the economy of the plan financially. The 
question of health, too, is becoming more of a national question. To make the thing 
stronger, and to give it a better chance of life and usefulness, I should propose to 
include in it several other features. For instance, it should combine—(1) The 
appliances and conditions of a Health Insittute, such as have been worked out to great 
perfection in the United States, but never very fully inthis country. (2) The training 
of children, both physically and scholastically, a part of their training being the 
condition of industry as an essential in the right development of every child. Sick 
children might be sent for treatment, and town-children, orphans, and others, for 
their education and training. (3) The experiment of a fruit-garden on a large scale. 
It is not to pasture, or even agriculture, that we must look for our future food supply, 
but to grain culture, and primarily and emphatically to fruit culture, It is desirable on 
many grounds, and the remarkable experiments of Mr. Webb, of Calcot Gardens, 
Reading, and others, demonstrate its unmistakable success financially. By such a 
plan, the capital investment in live stock is avoided, and the risk of loss thereby much 
lessened. It should also demonstrate the economical use of all refuse, as applied to the 
culture of land, without any waste whatever, and thus show the way to a complete 
avoidance of sewage pollution of rivers, The situation would be a matter of import- 
ance. Scotland seems well supplied with hydropathic institutions. Wales is off the 
beaten track, and too far away for most people. Ireland is out of the question, and 
has Dr. Barter’s establishment, and I daresay others, already. The South of England 
seems unlikely. Yorkshire is well supplied, as is Derbyshire ; and yet what situation 
can be selected within easy reach of Liverpool, Manchester, and the North, and also 
accessible to London? For it seems desirable that a district of rural beauty and 
interest should be selected, where land could be had at reasonable cost, fulfilling at once 
the conditions of attractiveness and of economy. Such a place would be an old hall, 
with its grounds, which could be fitted up, and be obtained at a moderate cost. The 
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establishment should include a perfect Turkish Bath, such as Mr. Urquhart lays down 
the conditions for. This is important, as at once a most valuable aid to health, and a 
means of enjoyment to invalids and visitors. I venture to think that all this is 
attainable, that a suitable place might be found and leased, or that money might be 
raised by means of a company for the purchase of a suitable site. Also, that the 
charge for patients might be made a very moderate one. I would myself settle at suth 
a place with my family. I would help in the instruction, the business, and the 
garden work. I long to see it established, and should be glad to help towards its 
accomplishment.—Q. 


One thing at a time, and the last one first. There is very much worth 
consideration in suggestion D. Undoubtedly a Health Institute, well 
situated, well conducted, designed as a health resort and Hygienic 
University for the many, rather than as a costly luxury for the few, 
based on definite, and not temporising principles, would have before it in 
this country an acceptable and useful career. Such an Institute we hope 
we may yet see established. The success of many formed under other 
auspices has been assured. It is by no means too large a work for 
Health Reformers, if they make up their minds to doit. A medical 
gentleman, the director of one of the most successful resorts in the North 
of England, writes to us in the following encouraging way :— 

I often so much wish that a Hydropathic Establishment on Vegetarian Dietary 
principles could be set on foot. JZ am certain the better cures that would be effected 


would secure tts success as a commercial undertaking. Could the idea be ventilated in 
the D. R.? I would do all I could in my way to forward such an undertaking. 


We hope to hear further from our correspondent, and from others, as 
to the important question here started. Another medical friend to whom 
we submitted the proposal, very pertinently indicates one indispensable to 
the success of such an essay. He advises us “‘like Diogenes, to get a lantern, 
and look for the cook!” Undoubtedly the cook for such an Institute 
would be as all-powerful as the Doctor himself, and probably much 
harder to find. But the hour brings the man. Both we believe will 
turn up when wanted. But when? This we must leave for others to 
answer. We hope to say more next month. 


a 


Fruit as Foop.—lt has never been demonstrated that a reasonable use of fruit as 
food has any other than a beneficial effect on the health ; but, a3 a matter of course, 
very much may be said as to what constitutes a “reasonable use.” That fruit-eating 
is sometimes attended with unpleasant consequences is well known. Unripe, damaged, 
and decaying fruits are unfit for food, and should never be eaten. But good fruit— 
good ofits kind, and it scarcely matters what kind—is the most wholesome of all food. 
It is the custom to serve fruit at the close of a banquet when enough of fish, fowl, 
and flesh has been eaten already. That certainly is not a reasonable use of fruit. The 
use of fruit as a luxury is a very different matter from the use of fruit as food. Those 
who trifle with fruit at dinner might better eat it for breakfast. If lovers of fruit who 
look upon the garden as crowded with temptations to mischief, would resolve not to 
read the papers for a month, and live on fruit the whole of that time, there can be 
no doubt the ‘‘ fruit cure’? would become established.— The Gardener’s Chronicle. 
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OUR LITERATURE AND ITS PROMOTION. 


We are very pleased to be allowed to print the accompanying most kind 
and valuable—and the more valuable because so entirely unsolicited— 
testimony to the literature of the Vegetarian Society, which we have 
received from Mr. Howard Williams, M.A. Coming agit does from a 
scholar and a thinker, a gentleman of extensive acquaintance with the 
literature of ancient and modern times, who has been attracted to the 
“Vegetarian Society from sympathy with its work, its value is further 
enhanced. And we trust that his counsel to make the truth known— 
to “let the light shine”—may not fall unheeded on the ears of those 
who can help in any way in the work we are trying to do, which is, 
as far as we are able to compass it, precisely that which Mr. Williams 
suggests :— 

I have read the volumes you sent me—[seven volumes of “The Vegetarian 
Messenger” and “Fruits and Farinacea” |—with the most profound interest and 
admiration. From the standpoint of pure truth and reason, as well as from that 
of humanity and refinement of feeling, I know no books (and I have read, I think, 
almost all the dest literature of all times) that are deserving of comparison with 
this literature of Vegetarianism. The arguments adduced are equally clear and 
unanswerable. I wish that I had met with them long ago. I cannot help thinking 
that if the publications of the Society were advertised in the newspapers, &c., many 
people would be induced to buy them, and so become acquainted (for the first time, 
most probably) with the principles and facts of Vegetarianism. For I presume that 
they are not advertised from the fact that I have myself never seen any advertisements 
in any of the various journals. As for the knowledge in general society, I can witness 
that I have never heard the principles of Vegetarianism even so much as discussed. 
And it has been simply from self-originating reason and reflection that I have been 
led to embrace the truth, as you know, some eighteen months ago. Since this period 
I have conversed with a large number of people of various classes who seemed to be 
wholly ignorant of the existence of our Society—who had not even heard of the truth. 


ee 


PASTURES VERSUS PLarreRS.—In spite of the tens of thousands of tins of preserved 
meats, and the tons of American hams and bacon that find their way to this island, 
there is no falling off in the demand for the raw material, and our flourishing breeders 
and stock farmers are not able to keep pace with the increased appetite and pur- 
chasing power of the high-wage class. We have been looking over the last agricultural 
returns, but cannot find in them any ray of hope ; for in spite of all the increase in 
cattle, we have the exorbitant prices of the raw material. Thrice happy Vegetarians, 
who have no joint-interest in the lowing of the kine, who can exclaim with satisfaction 
what was wrung from Hamlet by suffering: “Oh that this-too, too solid flesh would 
melt, thaw, and resolve itself into no dew for human dish.” Secure in the increase 
of the acreage of market gardens and orchards, in the extending area of turnips and 
swedes, peas and beans, they see their loved principles sown by necessity over the 
joint-deserted tables of depressed beefeaters, and the haughty haricot and the humble 
potato transformed by the magic of science into a toothsome dainty, that pleases the 
palate and invigorates the whole system. Perhaps the best antidote for the depressing 
effect of the agricultural returns is a small pamphlet, most opportunely issued by 
Mr. W. Couchman, “ Man’s best Diet, and Twenty Years’ Trial of it.” If it does 
not convince, it will help to console us for the poor prospect for the platters.—Shields _ 
Daily News. 
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|} LECTURE 
|| ON SOME OF THE ASPECTS OF THE VEGETARIAN QUESTION, 
| BY MRS. ALGERNON KINGSFORD, 
| ss (Continued from page 6.) 
| Passtne from religious to economical considerations, we may notice, first, a very 
general objection raised with regard to Vegetarianism which we may represent by the 
i” query: “‘ What will become of us if we do not kill and eat other creatures? Shall 
| we not be ourselves eaten by them?” In the first place I reply: ‘‘ The animals at 
: present used for human food are artificially bred. Cease to breed them.” And in 
the second place [ would observe that there are many creatures which are not used 
for food which, nevertheless, do not increase to any appreciable, still less to any 
injurious, extent. Do we think we run any risk of being devoured by badgers, 
| beavers, squirrels, dogs, weasels, hedgehogs, cats, or horses? Or of being pecked 
|| to death by robins, wrens, or titmice ? Have we not even great difficulty in obtaining 
horses and other beasts of burden at reasonable prices, although these creatures are 
never killed for food, save by a few fanatics in Paris? It seems indeed that nature 
is so regulated as to prevent the undue multiplication of any one kind of animal, and 
that only a fixed and limited number of each species is permitted to exist, 

Again, it is not in the least probable that the whole world, or even the members of 
one nation, or the population of one city, will be converted to Vegetarianism simul- 
taneously. The adoption of a purer system of diet will be a gradual process among 
us, Therefore, those creatures which are now reared artificially will have ample 
time to decrease gradually in number as the demand for their flesh gradually lessens 
and ceases. Most of these animals too, let us recollect, are not indigenous to our 
|| climate, but have been at a remote period imported from distant parts of the globe : 
_ the ox probably from Oriental countries, the sheep from Africa. That stupidity and 
docility of manner which we must all have noticed as peculiar to these beasts, and 
|. which is frequently remarked upon as a proof that they were created to be our prey, 
|| result from the circumstances of their unnatural and domesticated state, and is by 
| no means characteristic of their tribe. Every art which tends to make the poor 
- cow and sheep more helpless and useless to themselves has been adopted by man; 
i" and if we are to look for these creatures in their natural condition, we must en 

them in the wilds of Tartary, or in the deserts of Africa, Among the captive 
descendants of the wild kine there have been so many changes wrought by civilisation 
ag strangely to disguise their true nature. Those enfeebled and indolent animals 
which we see in our fields and streets are a degenerate race, trained by the hand of 
| man, and propagated merely to pamper his vitiated appetites. Nature shows nothing 
So stupid, so inert, so defenceless, 

Stand awhile in any one of our pasture-meadows and observe the sheep. He is a 
large mass of flesh, supported on four small straight legs, ill-fitted for carrying such 
aburden. His movements are awkward, he is easily fatigued, and frequently sinks 
under the weight of his own corpulence. And, in proportion as these marks of 
i human transformation become more numerous and observable, the creature becomes 
: more helpless and stupid. Oxen and sheep which batten upon very fertile lands 
become fat and entirely feeble, those that lack horns being the most dull and heavy, 
while those whose fleeces are longest and finest are most subject to disease. In 
short, whatever changes have been wrought upon these unfortunate brutes by man, 
are entirely calculated for imagined human advantage and not for that of the creatures 
themselves, It would require a succession of ages to restore the ox or the sheep to 
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its primitive condition of strength and ey so as to match in point of perfection 


its compeers of wild or forest. 


Sometimes, again, we are told by our opponents, that if the whole nation, or any 
considerable portion of it, were to become Vegetarian, we should not, in our latitude, 


be able to produce fruits and vegetables in sufficient quantity to meet the demand for 
food. But imagine all the miles of English pasture and sheep-runs converted into 
orchards, gardens, and grain-fields; imagine the pig styes, cattle-sheds and pens 


giving place to fragrant vineyards and fruit-houses! Will anyone be hardy enough 


to say we should not then have enough to eat and to spare ? 


Mr. W. R. Greg, ina paper upon population and the prospects of the world in 


view of the ever-rapidly increasing tide of human life on the earth, observes : ‘‘ There 
is one mode in which the amount of human life sustainable on a given area, and 
therefore throughout the chief portion of the habitable globe, may be almost indefi- 
nitely increased, 7,e., by a substitution of vegetable for animal food. A given acreage 
of wheat will feed at least ten times as many men as the same acreage employed in 
growing mutton. It is usually calculated that the consumption of wheat by an adult 
is about one quarter per annum, and we know that good land produces four quarters. 
But let us assume that a man living on grain would require two quarters a year ; still 
one acre would support two men. But a man living on meat would need three 
pounds a day, and it is considered a liberal calculation if an acre spent in grazing sheep 
and cattle will yield in beef or mutton more than fifty pounds on an. average—the 
best farmer in Norfolk having averaged ninety pounds; but a great majority of 
farms in Great Britain only reach twenty pounds. On these data, it would require 
22 acres of pasture-land to sustain one adult person living on meat. It is obvious 
that in view of the adoption of vegetable diet, there lies the indication of a vast 
possible increase in the population sustainable on a given area.” 

Once more: there is a favourite argument brought against us on the score of the 
human teeth. People like to assume that they have carnivorous teeth—the teeth of 
the lion, the wolf, or the tiger. Well, if our opponents have such teeth, it is because 
they have developed them by habit through successive generations, just as many 
other abnormal characteristics of body have been developed in all manner of creatures 
by means of long-continued custom. 

It really happens, however, that the human cuspids (or canine teeth as they are 
erroneously called) do not bear the slightest resemblance to those of the carnivorous 
animals, and it is on the shape and formation of these cuspids that the whole argu- 
ment of the advocates of flesh-eating depends. In the human jaw there is no space 
between the opposite teeth for receiving the cuspids, as in the jaws of all carnivorous 
animals. And in the jaws of the horse, camel, and other individuals of the herbivorous 
-tribes, the canines are considerably longer in proportion to the other teeth than they 
are in the human jaw; therefore, these creatures must be held, if we are to be logical 
in our deductions, far more carnivorous than man. 

Again, the teeth of the orang-outang, which is frugivorous in its habits, bear a 
much greater likeness to those of the flesh-eating animals than the teeth of man; so 
that it is evident our race is farther removed by nature from the carnivora than is 
the race of apes, which more nearly resembles us. Let any one who is still troubled 
with doubts on this subject examine the jaws of his dog and compare them honestly 
with his own. He will not find in his mouth the uneven, sharp-pointed incisors, or 
the projecting tusks of his dumb favourite ; but, on the contrary, he will observe that 


his teeth are short, broad, and blunt, closely adjoining one another like those of the 
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| deer and kine. Thomas Bell, in a work entitled “The Anatomy, Physiology, and 
: Diseases of the Teeth,” remarks that the formation of the human jaw and teeth, as 
well as the character of all the organs and limbs of man, class him indubitably among 
| the frugivorous animals. Such also is the opinion of Roget, Broussonet, Ray, Sir E. 
| Home, Baron Cuvier, Linnzus, Gassendi, Sylvester Graham, Professor Lawrence, and 
| other eminent and learned physiologists and natural philosophers. 

| _ But, again, we have the witness of instinct on our side. We hear a vast deal about 
the infallible and sacred character of instinct. Theologians appeal to the natural 
‘instinct of man as a proof that he is a religious animal ; and, apart from Revelation, it is 
on human instinct that they rely as the chief assurance of immortality. Let us inquire, 
then, in what direction instinct leads us with regard to our choice of food. Man under 
his noblest aspects is compassionate, gentle, unselfish, benign; he has a horror of 
injustice and of bloodshed ; he abhors cruelty. If he sees any creature in pain or 
distress, he instantly conceives it is his duty to assist and relieve it. His spirit is 
moved to indignation at the sight of oppression or tyranny. He feels that war is a 
mentable barbarism, and endeavours, accordingly, to settle international disputes by 
eans of arbitration. Carnage and the odour of death occasion him the deepest 
epugnance. He is a peace-maker, and he believes that title constitutes his highest 
laim to be called a child of God. 

(To be continued.) 





Corresyoudence, 
EXPERIENCE. 


Since 1853 I have not eaten any flesh, and since January, 1836, I have not tasted 
any intoxicating liquor, either as beverage or medicine. As for drugs, they are a curse; 
I believe in Hydropathy, and practise it.—C. M. 

I have tried the Vegetarian diet for about six months, and find myself better, more 
heerful, and quite healthy-looking and strong. Indeed, habit is the only thing that 
revents many from being Vegetarians. Another pleasure is that of not having to 
take the life of any creature, which is quite a sufficient reward for any thinking man. 
Had men to kill and dress their own beef and mutton, it would not be so freely used. 
LT hope the Vegetarian Society will be able to enlighten people on this subject.—J. D. 


Please send me a few more copies of lectures and leaflets for distribution, for which 
-Lenclose stamps. For the encouragement of those who promote the cause I am happy 
to say that I have abstained entirely from flesh, fish, and fowl for three months. My 
husband also is making trial of it. I cannot do entirely without buttermilk and eggs, 
but strive to use as small a quantity as Tcan. Iam the mother of six children, and 
|| so hope to do a little in a quiet way for good, though we are busy people, and have 
| not much time to spare.—H. C. G. 
ASSOCIATES. | 
I quite agree with Professor Newman as to Associates joining the Society. There 
ean be no doubt this would be beneficial, and tend to draw the Associates into its 
| circle-—ARTHUR TREVELYAN. ; 
; I think the difficulty as to Associates might be got over by defining the excep- 
| tional cases in which they might eat flesh. They might be required to agree to 
‘restrict themselves to vegetable diet, except (1) when elsewhere than in their own 
house or lodging; (2) when having a friend to dinner ; or (8) after severe muscular 
{| exertion.—H. W. B. M. 2 
I have read with interest the arguments pro and con the establishment of an 
order of “Associates.” My own feeling is rather against such. I should sympathise 
much more with any movement in the direction of additional strictness in this age 
Of indulgence; and I much fear that any alteration, even only apparently tending 
|| the other way, might lower the tone of our Society, and injure us in the estimation 
of outsiders.—H. H. C. 
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CHEERING.—For nearly two years I have been convinced of the truth of Vegetarian- 
ism : and I now deem it my duty to join my protest with that of others, and assist 


in spreading Vegetarian principles. I am to give a lecture on this subject in this — 


neighbourhood shortly, and should like to have last year’s Dietetie Reformer.—J. P. W. 


VEGETARIAN Restaurant. —A London subscriber writes:—“ Although a sympathiser, 
I do not adopt the Vegetarian practice: there are so many social obstacles in the way. 
It would be a great encouragement to me if I could find, at some central place in 
London, Vegetarian diet provided at some comfortable restaurant. If it were known 
that Vegetarians could be provided with a dinner in the city in accordance with their 
principles, or could go to such a place without being jeered at or thought singular, 
or told that their custom was not worth having, some might be induced to try the 
practice, and perhaps to continue it.”—A. B. 

A. Reorvurt.—l enclose 2s. 6d. for the Dietetic Reformer fora year. I was not aware 
till the other day that suck a journal existed, or that there was any Vegetarian organi- 
sation : and I was pleased to hear of it. I have been a Vegetarian nearly a year now— 
in the sense of strict abstinencé from all messes, burnt, boiled, or otherwise, of the 
clotted gore and mangled flesh of murdered fellow-creatures. Physically, I feel more 
clear-headed and light-hearted therefrom, not to speak of any moral advantage from 
the practice of a little self-denial in the cause of truth and the commonest humanity. 
I hope another year to be present at your soiree.—W. L. S. 


Quick Recovery.—[A hard-working Vegetarian has received a letter, from which 
we are permitted to print the following extract.]—Our dear A. has become the mother 
of a boy, and I want to tell you how well she and her baby are thriving. We are 
greatly indebted to you for leading her in the way of Vegetarianism and Hydrepathy, 
and with God’s blessing she has got well and comfortably through. Nurse has been 
quite distressed that she won’t take a mutton chop, and her visitors prophecy all 
kinds of ills because she won’t take animal food, porter, &c. She has pretty hard 
work with them, but she has stood firm. Her husband encourages her, and goes 


hand in hand with her. So she goes on bravely, and nurse is quite astonished to see © 


how daily she improves. I know you will be pleased to hear this; and Iam so much 
better that —S. H. 








Queries, Replies, and Suggestions. 


FRANCE.—Can anything be done to stir up our French neighbours? They might 
establish a society, if they cannot at once publish a journal.—W. W. 

PHotocRAPHs.—You should get the best-looking members of the Vegetarian Society 
photographed, and keep them for sale-—R. B. [Who must decide that point ?—Eb. ] 

INCREMATION,—Can any reader inform me where I may obtain a good pamphlet or 
book describing the process of incremation, or burning of dead bodies, and the kind 
of furnace used for it.—F. P. 

VEGETARIAN Envetope.—lI very much approve of this suggestion. A friend of 
mine says a potato would be a good Vegetarian emblem. [He must be a very face- 
tious friend.—Ep. D. R.] I don’t think it pretty enough. Would not a dish of fruit 
be better, with a motto round it, ‘‘ Fruit the right food for man?” We also want. 
some distinctive mark, without words or letters, for an international sign, that might 
be used in the shape of a pin, brooch, or studs, as well as in print.—T. W. R. 

CHANGE OF Dint.—The inquirer seeks information as to the best mode of changing 
from a mixed to a Vegetarian diet. The writer made the attempt, and after a trial of 
nearly four months was compelled to retreat. Ue is firmly convinced of the advan- 
tages of a Vegetarian diet if rightly carried out, and hopes, by seeking the aid of the 
experienced, to be able to resume the Vegetarian practice. He has read Smith’s 
Farinacea and some pamphlets, but would be glad of fuller guidance.—S. H. 

Bran AND Wueat.—Dr. Letheby, in his Lectures on Food, speaks of a digestive 
principle and flesh-former as being contained in the substance of the bran of wheat, 
but adds that the husk proves a very serious irritant, being, in fact, utterly indi- 
gestible by the human stomach. What is the best mode of separating the digestive 
principle and flesh-former from the skin of the wheat? Dr. Letheby recommends 
immersing the bran in water, and afterwards straining it. Does it then require 
boiling ?—S. H. 
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- Poratrors.—In the Mark Lane Express I find :—‘‘ Mr. Malan recommends, 
cogently, that potatoes should be boiled in-a saucepan half full of water, boiling, 
| and not in one filled with hot water. Steam is thus engendered, and the potatoes are 

|| steamed instead of boiled, whereby the poisonous element which the potato has in 

\| common with other solane is neutralised. The lid of the saucepan should fit closely. 

1 When the potatoes are boiled the steam should. evaporate before they are eaten, 

|| They should not be fried in butter, as the poisonous matter is thus retained, to the 

|| serious prejudice of the stomach.” Obviously, as potatoes are daily partaken of by 
|| millions, it is of incalculable importance that the foregoing, if accurate, should be 
| universally known. Yet, accurate it certainly is not. However, I am anxious for 

- information on the following points: (1) In what way is it supposed that steam 
neutralises the poison? Should we not understand that it carries it off? (2) What 
are the other ways of cooking -potatoes properly ? How about baking? (3) Does 

| potato flour sold as arrowroot contain this poison ?—J. Buckie. 


Fruit anp Nors.—In the Dietetic Reformer for July, ‘‘T. B.” states that he lived 
at one time solely on ‘“‘ uncooked fruits, nuts, &c.” As Il am seeking information on 
that diet, I shall be very much obliged if he would let me know about the sorts of 
fruit and nuts, and the average quantities in weight which he found necessary to 
|| keep him in vigour and health. I have known several people who have lived on fruits 
‘|| principally, but in all cases they were of very sedentary habits, taking hardly any 

- muscular exercise.—J. W. A.—‘ T. B.” replies: That he never fed by rule nor used 
scales. During a large portion of the year apples and pears supply sufficient succulent 
| food. Oranges help late in the spring, and the summer fruits need scarcely be 

}| enumerated. Of nuts there are several varieties—Spanish, Barcelona, English 
}| filberts, almonds, walnuts, Brazil nuts (when fresh), chestnuts, &c. (cocoa nuts, being 
| _ always necessarily unripe for importation, are indigestible). For quantity take half- 
|| a-dozen handfuls or a dinner-plateful of Spanish nuts and a dozen moderate-sized 
|| apples. A few figs or raisins also afford a relish. These, with a book, will occupy a 
|| considerable time to crack, pare, and masticate. I found two such meals a day 
|| sufficient. In a money-heaping life the time question is against an uncooked diet. 
\| On the other hand, the thorough mastication, without which such food cannot be 
‘|| swallowed, is a strong argument in its favour with the digestive powers. I was never 
}| a professed ‘ pedestrian,” and had no training previous to my long walks, which 
|| proved that what is called strength depends on the healthy condition of the fluids of 
|| the body, enabling such exertion as is easily within the muscular power or mechanical 
}| construction of the frame to be continued during a lengthened period without fatigue. 
| 


‘| How azsovur Leatuer ?—In the short report of a lecture delivered at Great Horton 
}| which appears in the December number, it is stated that Brother Crowther, at the 
|! conclusion of his address, was “assailed with a host of questions, to all of which he 
|| hada ready reply.” Among them was the inquiry, “ What should we do for leather 
‘|| if creatures were not bred for food?” I feel this to be, as far as I yet can speak on 
|| the subject, the only query which touches a real difficulty ; and, being very desirous 
to know the right answer, I shall feel myself greatly indebted to anyone who will 

- inform me what was Brother Crowther’s “ready reply” in this particular instance.— 
Ninon K. [Brother Crowther’s ‘‘ready reply” was “go without !” followed by the 
assertion of his belief that we should be healthier for doing so. But as this was not con- 
sidered satisfactory by some of his critics, it was further stated that a good many 
substitutes for leather have been proposed, and that some of these were in actual use. 

_ Necessity is always said to be the mother of invention, and when leather substitutes 
shall be wanted, there is no reason to fear their supply. It is further stated as a fact 
that, compared with twenty years ago, other materials are now used much more 
largely in the shoe manufacture, and that cloth, leather cloth, patent leather, gutta- 
|| percha, cork, &., have come to be very largely employed. Indeed there are shoes now 
_ made without a particle of leather in them. Besides, such changes in the habits of 
society as those implied in the question are never sudden, but always gradual, so that 

_ one has no more reason to fear the difficulty of providing himself with shoes than had 
the ancients, who wrote on parchment, to fear the want of a medium for writing 
purposes. We lately met a lady whose ‘‘ ready reply”? was nearly as good as Brother 

| Crowther’s, ‘“ Leave the animals alone,” she said; “they must die sometime, when 





_ their skins will be all the tougher for the purpose ! | 
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atiscellaneous, : 


WHat A WIFE SHOULD BE.—Somebody says a wife should be like roast lamb— 


tender and nicely dressed. A bachelor adds, “ And without any sauce.” 





Orancus.—A box of oranges contains 360 fruit, and weighs about 80 lbs. -. Of 


lemons, about the same number, weighing 96 lbs. The average price of a box of 
oranges at Palermo in the beginning of the season, November, is five francs ; at the 


end of the season, almost double. Lemons fetch 10, 12, or 15 franes per box. Prices 


rule higher at Messina. 


“An ALARM AT THE [NNER Gate.”’—This is the appropriate title of an article in the — 


current number of “ Onward,” dealing with that most dangerous of all modern licence 
experiments, the Grocers’ Wine Licence. The practice of the London Civil Service 
(so-called) Co-operative Society (of offering wine and biscuits to all lady callers) is held 
up in contrast to the conduct of true co-operative stores, and readers are advised to 
deal with no grocer who haz taken out a wine licence. 


Luxury AND Crenipacy.—A writer in a recent number of Macmillan’s Magazine, 
Mr. Courtenay Boyle, says it is a question whether there ever were so many 
unmarried people in the upper classes as now. He attributes this to the inordinate 
growth of luxury, and the extravagant notions concerning the amount of income upon 
which a young man ought to marry. It is evident that a pure family life—the great 
stay of a nation and the safeguard of its security and happiness—is not promoted by 
luxury. 


Appies.—It has been found, by careful analysis, that apples contain a larger amount 
of phosphorus, or brain food, than any other fruit or vegetable, and on this account 
they are very important to sedentary men, who work with their brain rather than 
their muscles. They also contain the acids which are needed every day, especially for 
the sedentary, whose liver action is sluggish, to eliminate effete matters, which, if 
retained in the system, produce inaction of the brain, and, indeed, of the whole system, 
causing jaundice, sleepiness, scurvy, and troublesome diseases of the skin.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 

Comina Orr.—The arrangements made up tothe time of going to press include the 
following :—Address by Mr. T. H. Barker on “Temperance and Dietetic Reform,” 
on the 19th February, at the Manchester ‘‘ City’ Lodge (843) ; Lecture by Rey. Jas. 
Clark at the Co-operative Hall, Greenacres Hill, Oldham, on the 24th February ; 
Deputation (Messrs. P. Foxcroft and T. Sutton) to the Walshaw Lane Lodge (1685), 
on the 26th February ; Address by Mr. T. H. Barker to the ‘“‘ Good Samaritan ” 
Lodge (119), on the 10th March ; and Address by the Rev. James Clark at the public 
tea meeting of the Co-operative Store, Blackrod, on Saturday, the 14th March. 


THe ‘TRIALL OF Feastinc.”—{Time, 18th June (circa) 1520. Evening. Place, a 
pavilion in Sir Thomas More’s garden at Chelsea: More and Erasmus in conversation, 
with several of More’s household for listeners. More to Erasmus]: “Heavens! if I 
were to compound a tale or a dialogue, what crotchets and quips of mine own woulde 
I not putt into my puppets’ mouths! and then have out my laugh behind my vizard, 
as when we used to act burlesques before Cardinal Morton. What rare sporte we had 
one Christmas, with a mummery we called the ‘Triall of Feasting!’ Dinner and 
Supper. were brought up before my Lord Chief Justice, charged with murder. Their 
accomplices were Plum-pudding, Mince-pye, Surfeit, Drunkenness, and such-like. 
Being condemned to hang by the neck, I, who was Supper, stuft out with I cannot tell 
you how manie pillows, began to call lustily for a confessor, and on his stepping forthe, 
commenct a list of all the fitts, convulsions, spasms, payns in the head, and so forthe, 


T had inflicted on this one and t? other. ‘Alas, good father,’ says 1, ‘King John layd — 


his death at my door ; indeede, there’s scarce a royal or a noble house that hath not 
a charge agaynst me; and I’m sorelie afrayd’ (giving a poke at a fat priest that sate 
at my Lord Cardinall’s elbow) ‘I shall have the death of that holy man to answer 
for.’ ”—The Household of Sir Thomas More. 


NOTICE. A Soctan Tea Meetinc or MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF THE VEGETARIAN 
SOCIETY WILL TAKE PLACE AT THE TEMPERANCE Hatt, GROSVENOR STREET (NEAR 
Aut Saints’ Caurcu), MANCHESTER, oN SATURDAY EVENING, THE 7TH Marca. THA 
at Srx. TickETs, ONE SHILLING EACH, FOR WHICH HaRLY APPLICATION IS REQUESTED. 
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To ys and oe 


All communications for the Dietetic Reformer should be male to the Secretars y and contributors | 
will oblige by foi warding any material Jor insertion, uf possible, not later sham the 1st of the month 
“preceding its issue. a 


Inquirer is refer ved to pages 48 ita 79 of the Dietetic Reformer for 1s72 
Tue Executive ComMMITTEE will meet on Tuesday Bening, the 17th Mar ay 
-PoRTRAIT OF THE LATE WiLLIAM HorsELy.—A few copres remain of a neat portrait of the late Mr. 
-Horsell. May behad from the Secretary free. 
DIRTETIC Rerormer, No. I, 1861.—This number has been repr tated to enable those having the rest of 
the serves of the Dietetic Reformer, 1861-1871, to conuplete sets. 


Reipine Rooms.— Wanted, lists of Institutions, Liberal, Conser ative, and other Clubs and ee 
“Rooms anywhere wm the United Kingdon. Address to the Secretary. eee 


 Norices.—The Secretary will be glad to send post card, contaming neatls 'y “pr inted list of the Sortely’ ys 
publications, to any addresses which may be sent to him For enclosure in letters, &e., copies of the 
same list, printed on plain card, may be had, by any correspondent, On application. 


To Lapins.—Ladies who are practising Vegetarian cookery will greatly oblige by communicating to the 
Editor their difficulties or their successes, especially any hints as to methods of cookery adopted, 
dishes to be recommended, or aes which they Jind to be serviceable, ae uw hich nee be ee to 
others. 

‘Lucrurss.—The Rev. James Clark, Mr. W. Gibson Ward, Mr. Toseph Boone and Mr. James Burns, 
have permitted us to place their names Upon Our list, as willing, by arrangement, to lecture on 
Vegetarianism, Dietetic Reform, or the Food Question. Invitations or Epon Jor lectures should 
be addressed to the Secretary. : a 

Keer Warcu.—Readers of the Dietetic Reformer may do the Editors ey service by fending to 

the Secretary notices of our movement or our publicution which come under their observation, as 

well as facts or information likely to prove of interest. If publications or ees are forwarded, 
the page should be turned down where the paragraph or notice occurs. 


Back Numpers.—Some sets of the Vegetarian Messenger and of the Dietetic Reformer may be had 
nearly conuplete from the commencement, forming an exceedingly valuable and interesting his- 
torical record of the movement during the past twenty years. They will be supplied, at a greatly 
reduced price, to members and friends, or for presentation to public libraries. For particulars, 
see page 4. For distribution, grants of spare copies not required to make up sets may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary, postage or carriage being paid: by the applicant, who may mention 
the numbers he prefers to have, which will be sent if spare copies remain of those numbers. 








"NEW MEMBERS. 


Phonic Richards, Highfield Cottage, pewsboe: clerk 

Jas. P. Wilkinson, Little Moors, Warley, Halifax, architect and surveyor. 

John Brown, 2 from Spon Lane, George-street, West Smethwick, jeweller. 

_ Rev. Frederick Wagstaff, Great Barr, Birmingham, congregational minister. 
J Ue Beach, 10, Mersea Road, oo Rete Chemist and Drugeise. 











‘SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS. 





Byam Klin AO OS eins ieee carats weatheras s 


Charles ?Bartlettincs.tonccwc.c ces ca ces 
JOM WeSbON, PUM Cele cle sas wees 
Pokm Al Gavilan owt ince eel cnc 
Bie Els Bema ii ic ie val oielale oO ec terene siarcinte 
ey DV SOM Coca eiets 4 e'einiersieieeror ug 


Rnonymous (The Earl of yo : au : 
Rev, F. oe BOM ee eee came A. N. Higgs 008 oe eee re ee ee eees ve ne 
J. J. Bell, Esq. . eS ee a) oe ip Mie ROSS «sen tne Sond oslo sjersiels oft) ofa Cesc 


5 Henry Fiander — sea te Be eser ih tae erections 
William Huntington .. ap Pui nie ae 
Mrs. Thomas Bliss . Be toate e sesheteresore 
W. Hutcheson . eS ee ae 


Be Hi? 4 Bee aia e aa weites 

Howard H. ‘Cole. DigMtes fete trae a ee ieee eieliaibs wis Car natal seer ute 
C. ee: a De ne Jos. K. Walker.. ste eeeenee 
cave eae os ee ae Henry Beckett, PGB eerie 
David Hughes .. TE Ss eae eee AG RROWOVEBR OMI Ser. sie ai agi sig ieee ouals: ls eehele 


HAVE POW Clearer ary aie aiahe tonto one iecajrerans suaentienate 


John Perry POS A Bo . : 
Georve: TA OMe ici ts tieieiccs one este seo tle 


' Miss 8. Maden . ee aes 


SsesoooesosoeooesoeooooHoenh 
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John Brown ../...... pee Samuel Hollins ..........0.0...000. 
N. K. Chatterjea, sq. EO ea Protessor NEWIMaMienins ss)seiesedie aera 
brGecive Newman. oo oveds ce eeles #3 ee ey Ms 
Mary Newman. a mas rsvalerensr eels iereh o/eiiel sr 5 a Mrs. Wyth.. DE bated We rit ta gee ee ee 
John Newman.. ib ie a a Re aire nt a be Side Beach oe oo se to oe oe coon ae ee ns 
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May be nae by Post from the Sore Wan y, Shar ee Presuinen, Monchester: aad by visitors ue “ 
Manchester at the Societs y's Depot, from Miri Sutton, 91, Oxford-street. alonptReS 
t ay, $ = ‘s Ii f 
Twelwe eeetablian: Recinee Price One Halfpenny each, or Twopence per Dozen. 


nee ie eeovmony, in favour of a Vegetarian Diet. Price One. Halfpenny, cr Is, éd. < 

per Hundre oui 

The Penny Vegetarian Cookery. With a Dietary for Invalids and Children, and containing 
about 70 Recipes. Price One Penny, or 6s. per Hundred. Me 





Vegetable Cookery; including Recipes for Pastry, Preserving, Pickling, ees Soups: fa i 


Beverages, &c. By the late JoHN Smiru, author of ‘Fruits and Farinacea.” Price 2s. , post free, 


Vegetarian Cookery. Byalady. Fifth feo te 298 pages, cloth boards. Contains upwards — bige 


s 


of 750 Recipes and a Copious las Price ree Shillings and PIA RERRS und ites: 


By PROFESSOR BE. W. NEWMAN. e 
Address gowbeud. at the Annual Soirée, Manchester, 14th October, 1868. Price One falipanty 


Address to the Annual Meeting of the Vegetarian Society, 19th October, 1871, in which | the 
question of Associates is considered. Price One Halfpenny, or 3s. per Hundred. 


Lecture, delivered at Gloucester, 2nd December, 1870. Price One Penny, or 6s. per Hundred. 
Lecture, delivered at the a Institute, Marcucetey, 20th October, 1871 Price One Penny. 


The Primitive Diet of Man. A Prize ieee. By Dr. FoR. Lens. -Price Fourpence each. 























Tho ughts, Facts, and Hints on Human Dietetics. By ee L H. BARKER, Second Edition. 
Revised. Price One cy Re or 38s. per Hundred. oe 





The Scientific Basis of Vegetarianism. ‘Avetddvess by R. T. TRat, M. vy Second Edition, 
- Revised. Price One Penny, or 6s. ae Aung? ; 





Man’s Best Diet, and Twenty Years’ Trial of it. ‘By Wirtras CoucHMAN. Dios. One 
Halfvenny, or Three Shillings per Hundred. ~ 

How to Promote Stability and Zeal among the Members of the Vegetarian Society. 
A Prize Essay. By R.G. GamMaGe.- Price Fourpence. 





How to Live on Sixpence a Day. By T. L. Nichous, M.D. Price Spe post free. 











Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Food of Man. By the late Joun Smrra, of Malton. 
Abridged by Proressor F. W. Newman. Price Onte Set a Post free for Thirteen ene 
or Two Copies for Two Shillings. 





Te Life of Dr. Lambe, the Pioneer of Vesetaruuicin’ in England, with Portrait. By EH. Hage, 
C.8.1. Price Sixpence ; post free for Seven Stamps, or Two Copies for One Shilling, 








Shaw 


Parturition without Pain. Edited by M. =" Hoieroox, M.D., New You ee. Baitien. ‘ 
Batre et- Price Three Secuais post free. 








“Vegetarian Messenger” Tracts, adapted for sneloame in Letters, and for extensive Dis- 4 
tribution. Price One Penny per packet, containing 16 neat Leaflets of two. pages each. 


THE DIETETIC REFORMER, 


Price Twopence Monthly, will be sent, post free for one year, to any address, for Half-- -crown. 
Two copies: for Four Shillings ; larger quantities by arr aaa cs an 


THE VEGETARIAN MESSENGER, (1849-59). 
Vols. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 9 of this series may be had together, all well bound. Price Seven 
Shillings and Sixpence. Vols. 3 and 6 may Be had separately, Bee free, for fourteen starao ps : 
each. 


THE DIETETIC REFORMER AND VEGETARIAN MESSEN GER (1861-71), 
This entire series may be had in Quarterly Parts, with indexes complete for-binding in four vols., 
price Six Shillings and Sixpence. Vols. 1, 3: and 4 may be had separately, at proportionate 
prices. Those desiring to complete their sets should communicate with the Secretary. « 
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THE DIETETIC REFORMER (1872-3). Third Series. 


Vol. 1 of the Third Series may now be had in monthly parts, complete for binding. Price Three 
Shillings and Sixpence, ee 4Veeos 


Parca sa ae - - = 


GERMANY. 


W. DEGENHARD begs to inform Vegetarians that he is prepared to receive either occasional 

* visitors er permanent residents at his recently-erected house in the neighbourhood of 

Dresden, and within a short distance of the romantic scenery of the Saxon Switzerland. Address 
M. W. Degenhard, Court Gardener, Gross Sedlitz, Pirna, Sachsen (Saxony). 


























